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‘‘ He that observéth the wind shall not sow, and he that eee A the clouds shall not reap.” —Ecelesiastes. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 


A SKETCH OF THE(LIFE OF 
sa LORD BACON. 


“. Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam, Viscount, 
‘St.Albans, and in the: reign of’ James I. 
wd bigh:Chancellor of England, one of the 
iiustrious ornaments of his age, and 
he moderns the first great #former of 
, was born in London on the 22d of 
» January, | . He was'the son of Sir Nicho- 
t Badces lord keeper of the great seal, and 
i. of Anne, daughter of “Sir Anthony Cook, em- 
-inent for her skillin-the Latin and Greek 
4 ADSL ages. “His ‘ehjldhood afforded strong in- 
dications of a vigor of intellect above the com- 
vg level. When queen Elizabeth asked 
a how old he wa8, he readily and smaftly 
iplied, ‘* Just two years younger than your 
- Ey happipreign.” ~The queen was so 
| well pleased this».s Migetly compliment 
Sieeca child, the Seiteawards frequently 
“amused herself; talking _ him, 
| and asking him qt 
d him her young 
13 he wag enteré 
, Cambridge 
progress in his 
Phe had not only 
F.0 ‘the liberal arts 
1 tbegan to pe 
Wi ereigning phild 
yp s0efectually exp 
93 yerturned th: 
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mily 
bite 
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}citor ; 


al-\iherself.on the death o1 Essex, that digw 
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and in order to bosaforte his friend un- 
der the disappointment, conferred on him a 
present of land to the value of 1800]. Ba 
con, notwithstanding the friendship of so great 
a person ; notwithstanding the number and 
power of his own relations; and, above all, 
notwithstanding the early prepossession of her 
majesty in his favour, met with many obsta- 
cles to his preferment during her reign. In 
particular, his enemies represented him as a 
speculative man, whose: -head wasifilled with 
philosophical notions, sand, therefore more 
likely to perplex than foward public business. 
It was not without great difficulty that” lord 
treasuremBurleigh obtained for him the re- 
version of register to the star-chamber, worth 
about 16001, a year, which place fell to him 
about 20 years afer. . Neither did he obtain 
any other preferment all this reign ; though if 
obedience to a sovereign in what must ‘he the! 
most disagreeable.of olf offices, viz. the cast- 
ing reflections on'adeceased friend, entitled 
him, he might have claimedit. T he people 
were so clamorous even ‘against the Qucen 
‘as 
thought necessary to vindicate the conduct of 
the administration.. This was .assigned to 
Baconjwhich brought on him univer sal. cen- 
sure, nay his verylife wasthreatened. Upon. 
the aceession of King James, he was,soon 
raised to considerable honours : and wrote t™ 
favour of the union of the two kingdoms of}{* 
Scotland and England, w hich the king SO pas- 
sionately desired. _ In 1616, he was sworn of 
the privy.council. fle then applied himself 


and appeared vith, the pore splendou 

the opefiing of the session of parliament. 

he was soon after surprised with a. melanch 
revérse of fortane. For, about the 12th of 
March, a commiittee,of the house of commons 
was appointed ts inspect the abuses of the 
courts of justice. The first thing, they felt” 
upon was bribery ‘and corruption, of whieh 
the lord chancellér was accused. 
very year complaints being*madé to 
of commons of his lordship taving ei 
bribes, those complaint were sent t 


house of Jords'; and new ones: Hel uty ri 


ts 


to be got over. , The king found, it wasd 
possible to save both his chancellor, shor w 
openly accused of corruption, and Ba king-° 
ham, his favounte, who was secretly d. 
therefore more dangerously attacked a8 @ 





encourager of whatever Was, ie Resmedy 4 
He there cod 


illegal and oppressty, ec. 
the forme: to abandon his defences p 
positive advice to submit himself to 


beets cs 
and promising upon his prineel} Voy tol 


screen-him in:the last sn ea or, if 
that could not be, to. reward him’ afterwa 
with ample retribution of favour: — “The chan- 
cellor, though he foresaw Nee roaching oe 
if he did not pléad for him: perce 
obey ;-and the house of | peers,ion th 
May; 1631, gave j ht cazduaet himy 
“hat he should befit 
prisoner in the-tower s piea~- 
sure ; that be should for ever be’ incapable oF 
any Office, place, or employment, in the ae 


am aad 


or commonwealth ; and that he should neyer+%. 
sit in parliamer. t, or come within the verge - “of * “" 


Bun- 

sophy 

| many 

€ uni- 
where, 

prote a 

ut Sir 
Paddenly to 

d himseifto 
Grray’s Inn. 
P Essex, who 
if 0 passionately 

» loved it, entered i timate friendship 
- with him zéalouslyatte pted, though without 
ay etree him the office of queen’s soli- 


to the reducing and recomposing.the laws of 
England. He distinguished himself. when 
jattorney-general, by his endeavoupsto restraip 
the custom of duels,. then very frequent : “and 
m.1617, was appointed jord keeper - of the 
great seal. In 1618 , be wasumade lord chan- 
cellor of England, hed created Lord Verulum, 
li the midst of these- honours add. applause, 
and multiplicity of business, hé forgot not his 
philosophy: but 1720, published his great 
work entitled Nooum Orgentum.. We find by 
several letters of his, that ~hethought conven- 
ing of parliaments was re. best expedient for 
the king and people. In 1621, he was,ad- 
vanced to the dignity of Viscquat - Albans, 


Beers of true 
ation of that fre 


» ‘which has sincé opel 
» "glorious discoveriegaa 
i | _Versity , his Father 
™ When he was ninet 
. eneral view of thes 


ihe.court.” The fault which, pcx’ to his i 1m 
gratitude , to Essex, thus tarnishes 

of this ilustrious man, is said c 

pally proceeded from an dnd 

servants who made a, corrupt Use Of ii” 
day, during his trial, passing thr igh & 
were some - of his domestics Ww cre sitting, upe 


their msing up to salute a ni side 
ae 


down, my masters 5,yot been my = 6 

fall.”?. ‘Stephens, p. 45, ~ And we aie to - by. oe 3 
Rushworth, in his: higtoriea SS oechoms that Se 
he treasured upsnothi bibs fam Fees ee: 2 
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‘THE PLOUGH BOY. 
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connived at their takings, and their ways be- 


_  trayed him tothaterror-; they were profuse 


9640, 


‘aid. expensive, andhad attheircommand what- 
ever he was master of. The gifts were taken 
for the most part for interlociittory orders ; his 
decrees were generally made with so much 
equity, that though gifts rendered him suspect- 
a for injustice, yet never any. decree made 
‘by him was reverged.as unjust.”’. If was pe- 
culia¥ to’this great man, (say the authors of 


the Biogr. Brits) to ‘have nothing narrow and|| 
* sé€lifish in his composition : 


he gave away 


- without concern whatever he possessed ; and 


believing other men of the same mould, he 
-yeceived with as little consideration. He re- 
tired, after a short imprisonment, from the 
engagement of amactive life, to which he had 
én called much against his genius, to the 
ade ofa contemplative one, which he had 
vaysloved. ‘The King remitted his fine, 

d héy was summoned to parliament in 
he first year of KingCharlesI. It appears 
fromthe works composed during his retire- 
ment, that his thoughts were still free, vigor- 
ousjandnoble. The last.five years of his 
life he devoted wholly to his studies. —_In his 


“recess he composed the greatest part of his 


English and Latin’ works, He expired on 
e 9th of April, 1626 ; and was buried in St. 
Michael’s church at St. Albans,” according to 
“thé direction of hisJast will, where a monu- 


--mént+was,erected to him by Sir..Thomas 


Meautys, formerly his secretary, and_after- 


“wards clerk of the privy council under two 


ba A complete edition of this great man’s 
works was published at London in the year 


Addison has said of him, ‘‘ that he had 


we the sound, distinct, comprehensive knowledge 
Ww of Aristotle, with all the beautiful light "graces 


_and efbellishmeuts of Cicero.” ‘The honor- 
‘bie Mr. Walpolecalls him the Prophet of Arts, 
which Newton was afterwards to reveal ; and 


adds, that his genius and his works will be uni- 


versally admired as long as science exists.— 
* As’ long as ingratitude and adulation are 


“ despicable, so long shall we lament the de- 


pravity of thisgreatman’s heart. Alas! that 
he who, could command immortal fame, should 


‘ have ste yped to the little ambition of power.” 


“The faculties, 


And another 


great. character further says, 
}mind were great and 
is Magination, memory 
Mm extraordinary. He was 


, and found himself 


a tiga oe 
_” better turned for that than for any thing else ; 


e 2 


as having mind*quick and ready te perceive 
dence of things; fixed and intent 

er-their nicer differences ;\and this 

ith a love of equity ; a patience of 


yleasure in contemplation ; °a/ 


ip assenting ;-a readinéss in 
ingan error; and a_ scrupulous 
disposing and methodizing ; 


Re”: 


Ke ae F 
. . 
3 


" Pa : , 4 ’ me . C . 
3 * ones ber kr ‘but hating all kinds of im- 


Co Ae 
+ > 
’ ; 


Toconsiderhim in his. philosophical ca- 
» history scarce affords us a proper phi- 
ypher wherewith to compare him. 


> 


1} 


i 


}consists in the yearly value of the land, and 


*@xactness in at}! 
_. the same time»neither affecting novelty, nor 


“ Plato and Aristétle were men of different 
cast ; they did not pay so greata regard to 
truth“ and. utility ; nor instructed mankind. so 
justly; .nor “opened the, hidden vems © 
science so.successfully ; nor taught the art of 
philoso 
Bacon.” * 
. * Sto \ 


AGRICULTURAL ADDRESSES. 


We find it impossible to give the numerous 
Addresses, delivered at. our annual fairs, af 
length, in the columns of the Plough Boy.— 
Weshall,*therefore, content ourselves, in fu- 
ture, and we hope satisfy our readers, by such 
extracts from the Addresses which may be 
forwarded by our friends. and correspondents, 
as may appear most worthy of notice. The 
following article is a further extract from the 
Address of Thomas D. _Burral, of Ontario 
county, which was noticed in oné of our re 
cent numbers, and for which we are indebted 
to the politness of a friend in Canadagiua. 

We respectfully solicit the like favour from 
our friends in the different counties, in which 
Addresses have been deliveredat the late 


ee 


fairs. 


Endeavour, as far as practicable, to remedy 
physical defects, such, for instance, as want 
of water, by leading in streams, or digging 
wells—superfiuous moisture, by draining, &c. 
—want of materials for fences, by planting 
trees or hedges. 

Remove loose stumps, s#@nes, logs and other 
obstructions that impede the plough, and render 
cultivation imperfect, and of course unprofita- 
ble; for rememberthat a field half tilled is bet- 
terlet alone. Never starve yourstock or your 
farm from a desire to save too much. Furnish 
to your teams and stock of every kind an 


abdhdance of generous food, to your ‘farms aj\™ 


supply of manure, and they will soon repay 


you with interest—much is lost ‘by ill-timed] a 


economy—never spoil a crop to’ save expense 


well done. oe 
| But-hére it may be asked, what is meant by} 
good cultivation, and when is the farmer to 
think his work well done ? _—s}: answer gener-| 
ally, our workis welldone, when our lands 
are cultivated in a way to give the greatest 
amount of produce at the least expense of farm- 
ing capital... And farming capital expended, 


the labour and money expended in its cultiva- 


hical invention so happily as Lord 


lof our farms. 


whatever should be done, is worth being|| ¥* 


the principal part of the capital; and for the 
same reason @ Course of farming may be pro. 
fitably pursued there, which requires much 
labour in its prosecution.” Here, the case js | 
reversed, and of course, we should apply our } 
abourto more land, and should adept that } 
st; le of farming, in which the most land maybe’ 
cultivated with the least labour, as With us the } 
the labeur isthe most expensive part of oy 
farming capital—thus, for instance, if the rent 
ofan acre of land is worth two dollars, and by” 
expending six dollars, incultivating it, we. pro. 
duce twenty bushels of wheat, then the ‘eapj. 
tal expended would be eight dollars, givingg J 
return of two and a half bushels for each dok- 
lar expended. Again, if we double the fo. 
mer amount on the same acre, then the capi- 
tal expended would be fourteen dollarswand . 
we ought to receive in return thirty-five Bush. 
els, in order to render our capital as produc. 
tive as in the first case. | 








subject, without regard. to authority, as every | 
thing depends on the skilful and judicious am | 
plicatton of general principles to the concefi 


me 
When we see high cultivation succeed 
abroad, we should inquire how far the circum | 
stances tliat render it good husbandry there 
are varied with us, or whether the Same me 
could be rendered. profitable here, 
work that is well done here, might be very ” 
imperfect husbandry in England or Flandae : 
and utterly ruinous in China. ‘ 


It is certainly pleasing to see fine crops 
perfect culture ; but this alone does not com 
stitute good husbandry. 
grain can be rag at a less expense of capital 
from two acres than from one, then we are 
lysers by attempting to for€@jthem from one. 
We havein our counteyeniere land than h- 
bour_; that isgime\Mave mote land than canbe 

tivated p ~ OF course, then, we 

fy our labour to @ 
h most productive 
>the best fa mer 
, Father than he 
umber of bushel 
means, "| : 
itks it would:ap § 
@ be encouraged: 
to ploughing, as im 


inl 


i: and I might also. 
argument to prove 
a, from the fact, that 


a] 


that if 
while 


tee 
Bey 
ie 


‘ VE rage, one: hal. of th ae 








tion ; hence no particular amount of. culture 


can be'called good husbandry, butin reference for OF 


to the relative value of land and labour: for 
as the price of landis higher or lower in pro- 
portion to that of labour, so must the degree 








productive. 


Thus, in Great-Britain, where land is. dear 
and labour cheap, much labour should be ap- 


plied to little land, as the land is in this casellis the expense of sendirg it to market ; andi} 


Pm ‘é 
=*% 
x 


of culture be variedin order to render it, most}article of tie’ how | 
) +e ch land and labour, § 


horsés Wineytmay be taken there 
of their value. | 
In orde : 
we should sae 
the expen: each 
e exp how. 
much capita ’ 
are required, to f 
worth ofgrain omstt 


e hundréd dollars @ 
K of any kind, and what § 
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Hence the impom 9 
tance of reasoning clearly and boldly onthe 
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we may thus ascertain ante nearly which 
may be rendered mostprofita le. oA 
eas the above reasoning too, we should 
encourage labour-saving machines in husban- 
dry ; as this tends to give us an advantage ever) 
’ ¢hose countries where~lands are dear, by en- 
' @bling a smaller capital to yield a greater pro- 
fit. . Thus, if labour in England be worth two 
shillings per day, and here it is worth four 
shillings, then. a machine performing the la- 
hour of two days in one, is of double the va-} 
Jue to us that it is there. 

Again, from a neglect of reasoning, we of- 
nga | ten waste our labour, and of course throw 
away so much of the active capital of the 
country, by directing it to unproductive ob-. 
jects, froma deference to authority:, We 
adopt foreign productions and modes of farm- 
ing, without inquiring why they are valuable 
‘| abroad, or whether these reasons do not fail 
/ 4} here. I might mention many cases of this; 
*)) kind—for instance, in England turnips form a 

¢heap and invaluable winter food for stock : 
‘they are therefore made a leading crop.— 
¥: are thence ledto think them equally im- 
portant here for the same purpose, while we} 
neglect to remark, that there the ground is 

mn nearly the whole winter, and the frost. 
_ never severe ; so that most of the turnips are 
» | fed without even the labour of removing them 
“4 from the ground ; but that here, they must b 
m § secured from the frost at great risk and ex 

~ pense, for months, and.are moreover useles 


pro- r 





ase is 
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when they are secure | 
when the ewes may find 
feed on our rye fields and éarly pastures, they 


do equally well as if fed with turnips or ruta}{the first premium, sold for ninety 


And .though the}}The 2d premium Linen (bleached) sold for 65 
practice of green feeding through the winter is|| cents. 


baga through the season. 


much talked of by theorists, it is presumed 


there is nota practical farmer in the state, who/|Guinea hen, by Miss Ward, sold for 6 50.— 


pursues it regularly to any great extent. 
So with regard to leguminous ¢c maak 
are so constantly recommended. ey ar 


profitable in England, for reasons before gi-} 


ven ;. but with us, with the exception of peas, 
and in some few cases of beans, they are ut- 
terly inadmissible on a large scale, im any. ge- 
neral system of farming—for two réasons, 
first, because they eannot be regularly fed 
through the winter, when most needed-——and 


bour in their cultivation. — 
labour to spare, and half our fields would lie 
waste, if we had first to cover them with tur- 
nips, cabbage, ruta baga, or carrots, before 
we were permitted to sow them with wheat. 
—».D +o 
New-York, Nov. 14. 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

A meeting was held this day at 11 o’clock 
in Washington Hall, for the purpose of deli- 
vering the premiums awarded by the Com- 
mittees for the different articles exhibited 
at the Fair. .The Hon. Cadwalader D. Col- 
den, Esq. President of the Society, opened the 








ad or feed at the time when most needed, fro 
abd 
COM 


bipererenn’y of the weather. ‘The ruta baga 
“¥s of the same class—it is valuable there, as 

# wintering better than the turnip, and. thus 
4a°§ supplying a chasm in feeding between turnips 
| § and grass in the spring. , To us, asa crop for 
| feeding, it fills no. chasm, and serves no pur- 
| pose that is not equally done by potatoes, 
| which are as easily raised, *more easily pre- 
* served, and nearly four times as nutritious : 
+) @ and yet, to support a theory, we are asked by 
@ anindividual* to believe that the potatoe, 
which tous is of more worth than the collec- 
fe § tive value of all-other esctlents, isa mere 

-# compound of “dirtyavater and straw,” 
“7% ~ Our climate is such. that we can never ex- 
» pect tohavea supply of green feed for our 
» stock through the winter on a large” scale, be- 

. a Big (aside from the difficulty of -preserving 
“@ = it,)itis impossible that it should -be eaten in} 
ym §©6the openair, at those times when.it is most 
ee soueeded. 
~%  _ Regularity in feeding is the life of stock 
»@ and itis far better that they should not have 
green feed at all through the winter, than to 
have it in moderate weather; and do withoui 
©@ it inseasons of extreme cold, when itis impos- 
#4 sible toeat it. A small quantity of oats of 
nt, } ~ Corn meal, fed regularly through the winter. 
‘“ will do equally well, may be*fed: in ail wea 
thers, and will keep stock ofany kind in health 
rength. Sheep do perfectly well in this 
@y } and if their lambs are not suffered to faii 
lore the twenty-fifth.of April or first of May. 


3 Mr. Cobbett. " 
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business with a neat and appropriate speech, 
in which he stated, alluding to the premium 
hats, that they were considered by the \best 


yudges, equal, if not superior, to-any that had 
been imported fidm Leghorn into this, or any) 


other country. He also highly compliment- 
ed the Oriskany Factory, for their specimen 
of Broadcloth, and the Matteawan Factory, 
for the Ginghams and other articles which 
they exhibited.—Spectator. 

P POSTSCRIPT. 

» Twoo’clock.—The premiums were distribut- 
ed this day at Washington Hali, after which 
the fellowing articles were sold at auction by 
John IT. Boyd.- The weather was extremely 
unfavourable ; but afew Parrons or Inpus- 
try attended, and the prices obtained, were, 
on the whole, such as evince a disposition to 
encourage and reward the skill and industry 
of the manufacturers. 

The first premium Bonnet, made by Miss 
Harrison, oi Dutchess, soldto Mr. Alexandér 
Spencer, of Greenhush, for oNE HUNDRED AND 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 

Thesecond premium Bonnet, made by Miss 
Hedges, sold to J. L. Graham, Esq. for 


eat SM irneg, 
p05. " Age 


The ihird premiums Bonnet, sold to Mr. P.| 


H. Schenck, for $50. [Mr. 5. first bid it off 
at $35. It was afterwards mentioned to him 
that a person present would have given $50, 
when Mr. 8. in the most-liberal manner, offer- 
ed it at auction again on his own bid of $50, at 


from cold storms, andjj Mr. 
@ a supply of green|/$20, and 


secondly, because they require too much la-} 
We have not the 


|ner, at $3; who also purchased another 
jsame manufacture, at $3 25. 


|——2d do. at $1—and there were eight other 





which it was knocked off.] _ 
The Bonuets made by the pup’ 
St. Martin, sold to Alderman Smith, at $31. 
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- Monell another, at $1‘ 


The Linen (unbleached) which 


Dople 





The Bonnet made of the feathers of the 
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A child’s hat made of do, sold for $6. A 
child’s cap made of pheasant’s feathers, sold 


for $6. 

The Ist premium rug sold for $4. 
The lace veil, made by Mrs. Bush, sold 
L. Graham, Esq. for $21. 

A child’s dress and cap, beautifully wrought, 
sold to P. H. Schenck, Esq. for $10 50.——. 
Another, witheut.a cap, sold to Mr. Meserole, 
for $6. Two finely wrought children’s caps, / 
sold to Mr. A. Smith, for $6 50. aor a 
The premium Thread sold at 90 cents pr 


pound. a: 
ng, manufact 


to 
J- 







The premium Silk Vesti ctured 
by Mr. Read, sold to St. John, Platt, & Faulk- 
piece, 
ac 


The Flannels sold—1stspremium at $1 25 





pieces. sold at 94, 81,,68, 66, 88, 94, 94, 
and 81 cents per yard. . po : 
The Ist premium blue broad cloth, sole e 
$9 °75, to Mr. Gallagher—2d do. blue, to” 
John, Platt, & Faulkner, at $5 12 1-2—3d 
do. to Mr. et: at $5 25. The black cloth * 
(2d prem.) to Mr. Chesterman, at 6—another 
piece, same price,to St. John, Platt & Faulk- - 
ner. Se SSS Sige ts tae 
The Ist» premium. black cassifmere, manu- 
factured by Mr. Jones, to St, John, Platt, & 
Faulkner, at $2 37 1-2—another piece to Mr. - 
Chesterman, at $2.62 1-2—-another. to Mr. 
Williams, at $1 87 1-2—and to do. ici 












; 






blue do. at $1 87 1-2.. A piece of black Mr. 
Nixon at $2 50—a pair of premium stockin 
sold at $1 50. . 7 a i 
A child’s carrriage soldto Mr. Harrison at 
$20. _ +o ie red 
IMPORTANT INVENTION, 
A gentleman of this-State, (Mass.) to whom , 
this country is indebted for isformerinven+ ¢  ~ 
tions, has lately conpléfed a Machiie “fore = 7 
Cutting. Fur from Skigis, without injury .to the 
Pelt, which has h re been re 
useless for leather. als 
this machine will sheaf Cloth much’ bets 
than any machine mow ih use. .. One. man 
can cut, with this Machine;the fur.fron’ 1000 
skins per day, or shear 2500 yards-of cloth—. 
whereas the cutting of the futed skins, 
or shearing 120 yardsvef clot 
day’s work, by the presé 
and shearing... ‘Thus_ the 
19-20ths of the labour—th q 
machine is pronounced, by*go6d judgés,40 be . 
better than that cut in the usual way.— : 
| Considering the great saving of skins, particule) 4 
larly the seal, and Jabour, we must pro- 
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PA TAGRICULTURE. 


ee 
Selections, by the Editor of the Plough Boy, 
from the ome Bie Encyelopedia,. - 
ee, o. I. 

AGRICULTURE 

Is the art of cultivating the earth, so that it 
may produce the vegetables we desire, in 
their greatest perfection. It may be divided 
jiato two branches ; namely, theory and prac- 
tice. The former particularly treats of the 
various means of preparing and mahaging the 
soil and manure, and of the different kinds of 
vegetables which are adapted to particular 
soils,\and most proper to be raised for the 
-consumption.of men, cattle, &c. ‘The latter 
relates’ 9 the implements of husbandry, the 











- To enter at large info this important, but 
too extensive subject, would occupy, even 
briefly treated, twice as many yolumes as this 
work consists of ; but the subsequent extracts 
will serve to amuse as well as to inform our 
readers. 
The following is General Humphreys’s iro- 
nical advice to farmers, which contains much 
playful geod setise ;. to which we subjoin the 
remarks of Mr. Cooper, in the Port Folio for 
Navember, 1816. | 
*“*. Let us then see what further may be dane 
with the stubborn soil, by following specifical- 
‘ly my directions. My book, of which [now 
entitled ‘* Advice to 


. 


Youne Farmers.22 . ' a 

« Ist. It is taken for granted you have 
farms, of larger ‘or smaller dimensions.— 
Farms must beopen or inclosed. ° There is 
po otheralterfiative. Respecting tclosures, 
about which they have lately made such a ter- 
rible fuss in England, J shall tell you plainly 
and plumply what may, perhaps, help you out 
of your quandary. I have been in countries 
where there were. many, and where. there 
were one ; and did not learn that the people 
andcattlé lived longer, or grew fatter, in one 
than the other, Therefore | take it both are 
equal in point ofadvantage ; in expense, not 
#0... Fences cost money. Money is scarce, 
anid better applied tea hundred other purpos- 
es ; for exemple; ite “merchant’s and gro- 
_een’s;for gewgaws and grog. A hint to the 
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If you have a Jarge farm, scratch over 


af thi as possible. Your neighbours will 
think you are doing wonders. You will not 
shave much labour or expense in gathering 








seEo reduce labour and expense 
imum, in anything, is a desidera- 
eT shall have a patent for this.) 
it crops are great robbers Of soil. 
good citizens, you must by 


harve 








fas if you could 


sew 1 see to whom I nod., | 


“4th, Do not ase mm e to enrich land, 


men 





. tu 


Dutchmen in Albany, who, if'report says trae, 
* sled it out,” from their barn-yards and lay 


lit on the ice, so that it may goof the first thaw.} 


Every body ,.knows. muck—another appella- 
tion for filth—is offensive to the sight and 
smell, and a perfect nuisance. Pray, why, 
otherwise, should the police of well regulated 
cities insist on getting rid of nuisances ? 

“5th. Plough not frequently nor deep. It 
will fatigue yourself and team. Fatigue is 
the worst, plague in the world. All dislike it 
cordially, as they say a certain personage, 
‘‘who shall be nameless in this polite’ assem- 
bly,’® hates holy water. , 

‘“‘ 6th. Weeds are the aboriginal occupants. 
Grow they will. To attempt to extirpate 
them, is the SysipHian /abour. Grub, pluck, 
apparently destroy them; they come back, 
as if they knew by instinct you had no right 
toexpel them. You had better mind your 
business, and Jet them alone at once, and be 
done with it. You will save a‘deal of trouble. 

“7th. As to tools and instruments ef hus- 
bandry, the worse the better; because the 
worst are the cheapest, and you will be least 
injured when they are broken, worn out, or 
lost. This must unavoidably happen. Eve- 
ry thing goes to decay, and must be renewed. 
Leave your implements and utensils for farm- 
ing—such as ploughs, harrows, chains, hoes, 
axes, scythes, forks, and rakes—where you 
leave offwork. ‘They will be ready for next 
year. ‘That is economy of time, “ Time is 
money ;”?. Dr. Franklin says. _ So, you see, 
you save money. | 

* 8th. When you borrow, neverreturn the 
borrowed articles ; they may be wanted again. 
Your neighbour can make a shift withoutthem, 
or he would not have lent them. _ Besides it 
takes time to carrythem home. He has as 
much as you, If he does not. come or send 
for them, they will be as useful to you as if 
they were your own, 


or astoné that has fallen from your fence.— 
Ten to one, these, or some others equally slip-j 
pery and treacherous, will trouble you again} 
by their falling. In all events, delay as long 
as possible. Parry trouble. . Instead of its 
being repeated, make one job, when you can 
stave it off no longer. And supposing your 
neighbours creatures eat your crop—it will do 









them some good, and save you: the sweat of 
harvesting. . 

“10th. Never commence your farming bu- 
siness early; just as if yon wouldn’t find 
plenty to do, begin as late as you will. Farm- 
ing is hard work for lazy folks: and hard work 
is not easily done.—Let me tell you that /— 


‘ 











1 8. isco 1 age robbery. 
If your farm be’ small, do not-raise 





en eat cops, to make mischief by getting into|/ing to the same crop on the same ground, with- 
ewspapers, and 


ree envy im your 
n 





richer neighbours. dy is an odious, abomi- 
nable passion. rad u are the causé you must 
be answerable for the consequence. 





‘Do. you think yourselves wiser than they ?— 
uPretty story, traly ! at'this time of day! O,]|/mere trifle, compared to the whole year! You 


as a sturdy beggar once told me. 
“1th. In not changing seeds, and in stick- 


out replenishing it with aliment to feed vege- 
tation, follow your, forefathers’ wise example. 


re’s works. Ra-}is 


te es O, mores!—Oh, shame! where 
ther imitate the ‘conduct of the el 


“9th. Never put back into its place a rail} 


whiskey, flip, or toddy. 
you are in a fair way to have enough more.—. ~ 
Idieness fs said to Clothe a man with them.—. ~~ 
Worst. come to worst, you must be badly off, 
if you cannot move-your chair or-yourbed, to. 
some spot where the rain will not wet you ~ 
much, for one day. or night. “The storm can- 


thy blush ! 


ood heart. «There will be novend of haying, 
fo carry forage into the barn all summef, and 
to carry it out all winter, isa burden neither 
you nor your fathers’ could bear. 

‘13th. Short pastures make fat sheep,— 
Keep yours so, by hook or;by crook. he 
shortest way is to over-stock and impoverish 
yourfarm. Sheep know what is best... 
Other beasts have no business to. complain, gf 
know more than that most useful animal. ~ 

‘14th. Keep the cheapest and least valu. 
ble breeds of cattle you can, The loss is legs, 
if they die § and die they must, be they carni- 
vorous, granivorous, or granMnivorous. No 
‘matter what they eat. They are grass, forall 
flesh is grass ; and grass is perishable, as all 
you, young gentlemen, who have studied che. 
mistry, could doubtless demonstrate. 


tell you the less you give, them, the cheaper 


the more lavishly you deal out 
the sooner the dradgery will be over. 

“16th. Depend, without overseeing them, 
on the fidelity of your day labourers. There 
is an old story about hirelings. Now, as im 
the days of yore, they wait for the sun to go 
down. 
Perfectly natural. It is a sign they are quite 
domestic ; which, you know, is an exceeding- — 
ly good quality, in the family way. 

“17th. If you musthire steady help, take 
the first vagabond you meet. It will be a 
cheap bargain; for probably he will go off un- 


which you don’t want very much; and will - 
not miss until he is gone. ) 


“18th. You should prove your in-door eco- 
nomy, to. be equal to that without, by adopting 
the proverbial system, or saving “ at the spi- ¢ 
got, whilst you let your’ liquor run profusely 
out atthe bung.” Seeing that wholesale is 


all. 
the house, as, well as out of doors. 


an old shoe, ‘as the saying is! Do not 


repair. 
the breaches in the roof or sides of yo 


be a waste of the only season that is fit for 
field labours. In foul weather, you have a 


maker, and may be sold at the tavern, for rwum,. 


A 
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not last but for some twenty-four hours. 


* 12th. Do® not put your meadows in.too _ 


“15th. In feeding your cattle,—l need not 





Poor things! They wish to go home, — 


paid, and only carry some trifles with him — 


‘ “| 

e ° °., aaa 
“19th. Consult ease and convenience in & 
What* | 
a blessed thing to be, in all. weathers, easy as 


ig 
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When © 


No: fear for rags 5". 















you keep them; but one thing I must suggctyy 
your fodder” 


o 
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better than retail; and both together best of ey 


your dwee 9 
ling, or your barn, in good weather. »It would J 


& 


good excuse for not exposing your healthi— 
}A leak may easily be stoppedjyby putting 9 
some good-for-nothing rags into it.. " 
dried, they will be improved for the paper- 
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» busy in turning the world right upside down, 


- of you, will become excellent farmers, and, by 


their remarks, and the account of.such im- 


. theories, which the scientific world has not yet 


to make.game of you and jeer you so. 


Pa be these are -considered as the classical 


elementary book on-agricuiture were publish- 

















ee 
_ will literally obey the command, * to take no having the water © 


whit! a drink made a 
thought for the morrow,” and'so you-will getifittle warm. Pk 4 4 
along well enough. And it is strange if your ae 


cattle in the stable, should be more delicate 
thar@their owner in his shed. 

90th. Live snug. Preserve the old habits, 
with which yoware:covered, as modern he- 
roes.are with glory. In good sooth, those 
who make such a pudder, and hue and ery 
after your blue laws, and blue-lights, do some- 
times twit yowabout your antique and steady 
habits. Now, I count, habits are commenda- 
ble, or discommendable, only as they are good 
or bad. And, using my Yankee privilege, / 
rather Guess your habits are somewhere about 
as good as those of your neighbours, who try 
And, 
as for that foul Wircu, Innovation, (worse 
than a Salem one,) since she broke loose from 
the bettering-house, where she made a 
pretty good servant, whilst kept weld under by 
the good old governéss, mistress Ruronm; | 
say, now, this ugly young Crratore is only 


under the modish name .of IMPROVEMENT.— 

Shun her as you would the gallows. Howe- 
ver, when a changé can. be made, positively 
for the better, contrary ,to all prescriptive 
usages, } do not mean to tell you for certain, 
these institutes do absolutely prohibit it. In 
vain will some of you smooth-chinned Tyros 
call all this stuff, and some of it too whimsical 


aud ridiculous to have beentried. You novi- 
ces know nothing at allabout it. We grey- 


beard adepis know better; since we have 
practised it ourselves. Truth is truth, and 
true it is, “‘ such things are.” 

“frony and levity apart—{now put on your 
sober faces !)—we hope you, or at least some 





joining our society, make common cause. In 
serious earnest, we wish to increasé our num- 
ber of intelligent agriculturists, for on that, the 
success greatly dépends.”’ 

“ The general advises his auditors to insert 


provements as they may make or suggest, in 
the “ Almanacks”’ of the state ; which may 
be very proper vehicles for the purpose ; but 
the state of knowledge cannot be very high, 








epositones for accounts of discoveries and 
improvements. 
“ It is much to be wished that some good 


ed to give rea ideas on the subject to our 
practical. farmers. Sir. Homphres Davy’s 
work recommended by general Humphreys, 
is too theoretical and too scientific for the pur- 
pose: he takes for granted his own chemical! 


admitted, and he states, didactically, disputa- 
ble pumbers and propositions, unintelligible 
to any ote but an ares in his own peculiar 
gpinions.” 
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WARM WATER FOR COWS.’ 
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LETTERS ON ENTOMOLOGY. 


[By Kirey and SPENCE. | 
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LETTER IV. 
INJURIES CAUSED BY: INSECTS. : 


“INDIRECT INJURIES CONTINUED. 


Having endeavoured to give you some idea 
of the mode in which insects establish and 
maintain their empire over man afd his train 
of dependent animals, I shall next call. your 
attention to his diving vegetable pdssessions, 
whether the produce of the forest, the field, 
or the garden ; whether necessary to him for 
his support, convenient for his use, or minis- 
tering to his comfort, pleasure and delight :—] 
and here you will find these little c:eatures as 
busily engaged in the work of mischief as ever 
destroying what is necessary, deranging w hat 
is convenient, marring what is beautiful, and 
turning what ‘should give us prcdanee into an 
object of disgust. 

‘Let us begin with the produce of our fields. 
Bread is called ‘< the staff of life :”’ yet should 
Divine Providence in anger be pleased to 
give the rein to the various insects which, in 
the different stages of its growth, attack the 
plant producing it, how quickly would this 
staff be broken! From the moment that wheat 
begins to emerge from the soil, to the time 
when it is carried into the barn, it is exposed 
to their ravages. One of its earliest assailants 
in this country is thatof which Mr. Walford 
has given an accountin the Linnean Transac- 
tions, taking it for the wire-worm; but, as Mr. 
Marsham observed, not correctly ; it being 
probably the larva of some coleopterous \in- 
sect, perhaps of one of the numerous tribe of 
Staphylinids, which are not universally car-. 
nivorous. ‘This anima! was discovered to in- 
fest the wheat im its earliest stage of growth 
after vegetation” had commenced ; and there 
was reason to believe that it began even with 
the grain itself. It-eats into. the young plant 
about an inch belew the surface, devonring z 
the central part; and thus, vegeiation being 
stopped, itdies. Out of fitty acrés sown with 
ten had been destroyed by 
the grub in question so early.as. October.— 
Other predaceous Coleoptera will also attack 
young corn. This is done by the larva of 
arabus gibbus, F. (C. gibbesus, EK. B. Har- 
palus, Latr.,) particularly with respect. to 
wheat. in thespring of 1813 not less than 
twelve German hidés@(ble 

7 ee, were de- 


hundred and thirty™] rea : 
ant on.of Seeburg, near 







Halle in German 








what 01 one would not have ex 
fect beetle itself. attacks the gran pha in the — 
ear, clambering up the stems at night in vast 
numbers to get atit. Along wit 
of this insect were found, in the proportion 
of about one-fourth, those of another beetle 


contribute to the mischief. ~ 
Mr. Markwick has given is ‘the: history. ae 
a flythat attacks wheat in a Tater period of its * 


appearsto be neatly related to the Musca 
Pumilionis of Bierkander, accused by ‘hint of 
being extremely injurious toyrye in the spring? 
Our insect was discovered on the first sown 
wheats early in that season, making its lodge- 

ment in the very heart of the rincipal: stem 


just above the root, which stem it invariably ~ 
destroyed, giving the crop at firsta‘most an- 


promising appearance, so that there cyan 
scarcely a hope ef any produce. But it pr 






ed in this and other instances that year @ 791 
that the plant, er tr of being injar d,* de- 
irived great b t from this circumstance ; 


for, the main s 
was not hurt) threw out.frésh shoots on every 
side, so as to yield a more abundant 

than in other fields where the insect had “not 
been busy. 
belong to our insect benefactors ; and I should 
not have introduced theni here, had it not 
been probable that in some instances later ‘In 
the spring they may attack the lateral shoots. 
of the wheat, and so‘sée injeriods. It is also 
not unlikely ‘that the ‘new progeny, which is. 
disclosed insMay, may oviposit in~barley or 
some other spring corn, whieh would bring 
the next generation out in time forthe wheat 
sowh in the‘autumn. ‘These flies are amouget ~ 


the last, and in ‘some seasons, the most nu- . 





merous, that take shelter in the windows of | 
our upartments when thie first frosts ‘indieate 
the approach of winter, previous to their be- 
coming torpid during that season. Wohen this 
animal was observed in Bngland, it created 
no smallalarm amongst agricultarists’ Jest it 
ghould prove to be the Hessian fly, so notori- 
ous for its depredations’ in North e\merica 5” 
but Mr. Marsham, «by tracing out the Spe- 
cies, proved the alarm to be unfounded.— 
That there was’ sufficient ause fir a rehen- 
sion, should it so have t 
have formerly. stated Coneerni 
sect, and the additionalfact 
ndduck, will amply show... * 
The ravages of the animal jast alta : 
which.was first noticed in 1776, ¢ nd received 
its name from an egroieous idea that it was. 
carried by the Hessian troops 
from Germany, were at 0 
as.to threaten, where it Jap 


a? 




















stroyed, by it ia ihe’ 
ermar (who with 













other ‘members. ahd the Sox 
tory, at that'place, as scertained the fact,). ‘sus 
pects that it was thevsa 

by Cooti, an 
sreat destruction 








It‘has been. said that cows will give. the 


more milk in cold weather in consequence obit state three years, thus injurious, i 


ba 


. 
Jabolition of the culture wh 
frety of Natural His- ; ‘eggs 












wits, the injury, we 
ns ck ‘legs than at first, Mea Th m Ci ence’ 
tions inautuma, 23 soon as-the pila 
ippear ahove’ ground, when fl 
@af and stem, with” ‘Yoracity 
ped b j the frost. 

: ings a! mildér ‘témperatiire. t 
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the per-— 
the larva » 


(Melolontha ruficornis, FS), ee seemed” to . 


growth, which, ifit be not indeed the same, - 


em perishing, the root’ (which ¢ 


These flies, therefore, seem: to: - 
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and so weakens, that when the ear begins to 
grow heavy, and is about to go into the ne 
state they break down and perish. All 
crops, as far as itextended its fii ght, fell be- 
fore this ravager, t first showed itself on 
* Long Island, from whence it proceeded in- 
tand at aboubthe. rate of fifteen or twenty 
smiles annually, and by the year 1789 had 
reached 200 miles from its original station.— 
I must observe, however, that some accounts 
State its progress at first to have been very 


slow, at the rate. only ofseven miles per an-| 


num, and the damage inconsiderable; and 
wheat crops were not materially injur- 
éd by it before the year1788. Though these 
insect hordes traverse such a tract of ¢ country 
in the course of a year, their flights are not 
daa tha% five or six feet ata time. Nothing 
pane them in their destructive career, 
mountains nor the broadest rivers.— 
They seen to crossthe —. like a 
Geah.: The numbers of this fy were so great, 
that in Wheat harvest, the hotses swarmed 
with them to the extreme annoyance of the 
inhabitants. They filled every plate or ves- 
sel that was in use; and five hundred were 
. counted ina single glass tumbler exposed to 
them a few minutes, with a little beer in it. 
America suffers also in its wheat and maize 
from the attack of an insect of a different or- 
der ; which, for what., reason | kiiow not, is 
called the chintz-b fly..." It appears -to be 
apterous, and is saidim scent and colour to 
resemble the bed bug. They travel in im- 
mense columns fromfield to field, like locusts 
destroying every thing as they proceed ; but 
their injuries aie confined-to the states south 
of the 40th degree of north latitude. From 
this account the depredator “here noticed 
should belong to the tribe of Cimicide ; but it 
seems very diflicult to conceive how an insect} 
that lives by suctionjand has no mandables, 
could destroy thes plants so totally. 
~ When the wheat blossoms, another marau- 
der, to which Mr, Marsham first called the 
attention of the public, takes its turn to make 
an attack Upon it, under the form of an orange- 
coloured gat, which, introducing its long re- 
» tractile ovipositor into the centre of the corol- 
da, ese os Saag ‘its ges. These" being 














| me seasons estiby the twentieth 
pat of the crop. 
Onc. would think, when laid up in the 
2 ‘in the granary, that wheat would be se- 
¥ 3 “but even there the weevil 
ria, F'.), in its imago’ as well 
fa state, devours it; and some- 
Begomes so infinitely numerous,|) 








ee 
ears again apd oe BE its eggs in the | 
al nig iain stems, which it perforates)/it than even the weevils | 


}of the life ef Lord Bacon, who has been sty]- 


in.||played. 


“ The wisest, bri 
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stored wheat, whichifar :more i injurious to 
e = a minute s 
cies of moth, (Tinea F.,) happily not 
which Leeuwenhoek has given us a full histo- 
ry under the name ofthe wolf. Another is a 
species of the same genus, at present not nam- 
ed, which, as we are informed by Du Hamel, 
atone time committed dreadful ravages in the 


province of Angoumois in France. The 


beetle, the grub of which, called Cadelle, Oli- 
vier tells us, did more damage to the housed 
grain in the.southern provinces of France than 
either the weevil or the wolf.—Here I may 
just mention a few other insects which devour 
grains that are-the food of man, concerning 
which I have collected n6 other facts. ~The 
rice-weevil (Calandra Oryza, ¥*.) is_very in- 
jurious to the useful grain after which it is 
named, as is likewise another small beetle, 
|Lyctus dentatus, F,; and an Indian grain cal- 
led in the country Joharre, which appears to 
be a species of Holcus or Milium, is the appro- 
priate food of another species of Calandra, 
which [ found abundant in it. 


(To be continued.) 
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ALBANY: 





We intend in future to enliven our Agricul- 
tural shect, by a series of literary and mora] 
selections, which will render the Pleugh Boy 
the more interesting as a winter evening’s 
companion for the fireside of those intelligent 
and patriotic farmers who patronise it. In the 
present number will be found a brief sketch 


ed, and justly too, the father of modern phi- 
losophy ; for when we contemplate the great 
works which he actually produced, as well 
as those which he meditated upon, and of 
which he left the outlines for his successors in 


much if at ‘all known in this country ; of 


third is Trogosita caraboides, F., a kind of 


“‘ the wisest, brightest, noblest of mankind !5 


P@|iWe do not pretend to say, that Bacon wag 


free from infirmities—but cold-blooded mean- 
ness was as far from him, we had almost said, 
as it is from the bosoms of “ «just men made 
perfect.” 
mankind never existed, of which his works 
will stand a monument for ever. - 
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FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 
Mr. Sovutuwick, 


It appears from our statute books, that our 
state has appropriated about one and a half 
millions of dollars, for the benefit of colleges 
and academies. This amount has gone al- 
most exclusively to the education of young 
men designed for the professional and mercan- 
itile classes. And what has been done for the 
practical education of the Plough Boys,— 


ries, and the food and raiment of our profes- 


to be hoped, that the example of Virginia, 
prompted as it is by the intelligent mind of a 


sense of the importance of establishing aschool 
of agriculture. I have no doubt but it would 
tend, more than any other measure, to im- 
prove our husbandry ; and that the increased 
tolls upon our canals, which it would cause, 
by increasing the productions and profits of 
our farms, would remunerate the state, in ten 
years, the whole expense of the establish- 
ment. . ' : 

You have said there is at least one esta- 
blishment of this kind. I presume you allude 
to that of M. Fellenburgh, at Hofwyl, in Swit- 
zerland. ‘This school affords a ‘demonstra- 





the walks of philosophy to fill up, we are al- 
most lost in amazement at the wonderful ge- 
nius, industry and perseverance which he dis¢ 
Such was the man of whom Pope 
has left on record, to his own |! 
the following couplet,— 


“Do parts allure, thee—learn how Bacon 
shined— 
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| meanest of man- 






kind |”? 











engaged in ve brewing 
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w ier Fs4 
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A viler libel never’ 
atherlf 
pete a 


Writer ; and if Pope had beer the Poet of Na- 
re instead of the ge artificial rhymes- 
his eae would + ra Soe aay by too 














and practice of agriculture. So high has*itS » 
reputation become, that many of the oni 


German noblemen are sent to M. de Fellen-. ‘a 
asting shame, : 

burgh for instruction; and his pupils receive * 
{extravagant salaries as managers upon many:4 if 


of the great estates on the ‘continent. I ad-— 


||vise.you to procure and publish am account of 


the institution. It may be found in one of the 
Edinburgh Reviews ; I think, in the volume 
for 1817. There is also a report of it, made 
to the Emperor of Russia, in 1814,. by the 
Count de Capo d’Istria; a pamphlet by M. 
Pictet, of Geneva, and EE MERLE said in its 
dantiienda Goa by Mr. Brougham, in a report 
to the commons of Great-Britain, made in 


In short, a greater benefactor to ~ 


| whose productive labours are the life-blood of ~ 
our commerce, the sinews of our manufacto- — 


sions ? Comparatively nothing. It is ardently” 


Madison, will awaken our legislature tea just 


tion not only of the practicability, but of the — 
usefulness, of teaching, conjointly, the theory — 
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1 1818, on the subject of education. .Mr. B. 
} spent some time at Hofwyl. 

_ But this is not the only school. In a vo= 


lume of recent travels through Hungary, Dr. 
Bright enumerates six or eight, and says there 
are others, which have been established in 
the Austrian dominions, by the government 
and by individuals, on the Hofwyl plan.— 
Acum, the well known chemist, has recently 
received an appointment in. a similar schools}! —_— 
from the King of Prussia. 

But why seek for European precedent ?— 
We have a double inducement for such a 
schoul here. It will give us good statesmen as 
well as good farmers. We want farmers whose 
education will qualify them to speak in our 
legislative halls, to draft bills and reports, and 
to discharge the duties of any of our public 
offices. We want the yeomanry of our state 
to possess the influence which their numbers 
and republican virtve entitle them to; and 
we wish to instruct them, that this influence 
may be directed to the public good. 

COLU MELLA. 
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We cheerfully give place to the following, 
as a well merited compliment to an eminent 
Agricultiralist, and patron ofthe Plough Boy. 

It is from the pen of a gentleman of science, 
as well as sensibility. 








FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


There is, perhaps, no passion more univer- 
sal in the human breast, than that of desiring 
to be long remembered by those we love. 
This, in noble minds, is the source of bene- 
volence, and productive of much good to all 
within its sphere of action. Every man of 

the least. reflection considers as certain his 
“own mortality, and views his transit across the 
stage of life, as hastening with rapid strides to 
a period. 

This fact would overshadow the soul with 
gloom, were it not for the cheering hope of im- 
mortality, which casts around our paths a hea- 
' verily radiance.—Conjoined with this passion 
. > is another which has not so often been notic- 
< v ire not only to be abstractly remem- 

% a we wish.to be known as engaged in 
_», some favourite employment... The merchant 
» would associate with his memory the~acquisi- 
"tion of wealth. ‘The martial hero would “bat 
faintly relish the boon of immortality, did we 
throw. off the crown of victory from his brow. 
—So. our illustrious. Faanklin wrote. his own 
epita etuate his name asa “Printer.” 

ares + ecient of the Agricultural So- 
ciety of Duchess County has lately had: his} The 
pi taken, with a sheet of “The Plough, 

oy” in his hand. ‘This drawing is intended; 
without doubt, as a legacy for his descendants. 

—By this they will learn that their — 







||volution severed the heads of Louis 16th, his, 


jters and stealing money from passengers :———, 


—here they may ay view him as amused. wi 
the science, or péfusing the records of agricul- 
ture, and here contemplate the means by 
which their extensive patrimony was acquir- 
ed; and I venture to predict that he will be-}j 
queath nothing more agreeable to his chil: 


and prosperity, than this’ speaking portrai- 


ture. 
AMICUS, 
Florida, Sept. 20th, 1822. 
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“PLOUGH BOY SUMMARY. 


’ FOREIGN. AND DOMESTIC, 





In our summary of this day,,.we have to re- 
cord— 

The death of Major M’Glassinj lately ap- 
pointed United States Factor in the Arkansas 
territory, in the place of Matthew Lyon, de- 
ceased. Mathew Lyon was distinguished in 
political, and Major M’Glassin in military 
life : The exhibition at the late Duchess 
county fair, by Miss Julia Harrison, of Ame- 
nia, of a straw hat, of her own manufacture, 
in imitation of Leghorn, .and the finest ever 
seen in this country, for which she was offer- 
ed, but refused, one "hundred and fifty dollars ! 
She was employ ed ten weeks in making it ;-— 
and was highly honoured, for her ingenuity, 
at the Agricultural ball : The destruction, 
by fire, of the valuable and extensive paper 
milis, on Bronx. river, in the vicinity of New- 
York, owned by David Lydig, with all the 
machinery and a large quantity of paper and 
stock—insured fer 32,000 dollars: The 
execution of the Rochelle conspirators, at Pa- 
ris, on the 22d of Sept. Their. names were 
Goubin, Bories, Raoulx, and Pomijer. They 
fell by the same guillotine that during the re- 











queen, and a host of other victims.to the ter- 
rible spirit of the times. They died with the 
fortitude of martyrs, as they no doubt deemed 
themselves, an¢ refused, to-the last, all priest- 
ly consolation : The insurrection of the 
negroes-at St. Pterres,-on the 13th of Octo- 
bér. They rose about three miles from the 
town and slew many of the whites. But were 
finally put down by the militia, and frustrated 
in their main design to murder all the white}/i 
inhabjtants, and fire the town: The novel 
appearance of ripe cherries, plucked from a 
tree at Baltimore, on the 15th alt.: The 
detection of the Steward of the Steam Boat 
Norfolk, of Norfélk, Va. in breaking open.let- 











The arrival of the brig Hope, capt. Mana,’ 
from Madras, with distressing intelligence of 
the destruction of lives‘and- property, in. Indi- 
a, by a heavy rain and consequent munda- 
tion’; 12,inches of rain fell at Calcutta i 
a “Phe. happened in June. 
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dren, nothing more productive of active virtue! 
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The violence of the hurricane: 
pentianad 45 hours, sweeping down houses 
and every thing else in its way.. The rain — 
continued four days after the wind abated, and 
rflowed nearly the whalc count 
election of James W. Gaziey, Son R. 
Ross, Joseph Vance, John W. Campbell, 
Dunean M? Arthur; William Wilson, Philemon 
‘Beecher, John Patterson, Johy C. Wnght, 
John Sloan,Elisha Whittlesey, Mordecai Bart- — aa 
ley, 8S. F.. Vinton and William M’Lean, as” © = 
members of congress for the state of Ohio :— 








—The meeting of a large num Pine ‘citi- 
zens. of Albany, at the ¢ f ee _ 
the 19th ult. to express their opi n now WF Ue 


present struggle of the Greeks ora , 
tion ; Jobn Savage, chairman, James” own, 
secretary—principal speakers, Isaac Hamil- 
ton, Samuel S. Lush, John Vin: Ness. Yates, 
and D. L. Vander Hey den. Resolutions were 
passed, indicating the decided and warm feel- 
ings of the meeting in behalf of the Greek 
and committees appointed to correspénd Wit 
other parts of the Bion, and to draft an Ad 
dress to. the people on the. subject 
destruction of nearly two-thirds of the eity of 
Aleppo, one of the most beautiful cities of thé 
Turkish empire, by an ea@tth-quake, on the 
15th of August. Antioc, Laodicea, and -se- 
yeral other towns were destroyed by the same 
shock. Many thousands were buried under 
the ruins of their elegant stene buildi 
The Arabs and Bedouins seized the opportu- 
nity to plunder, and carried off an immense 
booty. ‘The air was infected by the - 
tilential effluvia of the dead bodies : The 
execution of General Elio; at Valencia, in 
Spain, on the 4th of Sept. ‘This man was one: 
of the leaders of the anti-constitutional party, 
or defenders of the faith. He was strangled 
on a.scaffold, in. sight of a beautiful garden 
whichhe had owned : The death ofieut,, ’ 
Besson, at Greenwich hospital, on the 20th. 
of Sept. in the 90th year of his age—the oldest. 
officer in the British navy: “The destrue-. 
tion, by fire, of the store of Messrs. Presbury 
and Sons,of Taunten, Mass. the work of 1 
cendiaries probably, as a quantity of goods, « 
supposed to haye been burnt im*the ok ae 
. ere found concealed ata short distancefram, ~*~ 
The destruction.by the same element,, 
of the Cotton Facteryy ~ Messrs. Morse and: 
Co. of Sutton, Mass. ~ Loss. estimated at. 
16,000 dollars; no. 4 surance :—_— Phe sub- 
stance of a letter wriltamon -board,the steam-.- 
boat Hedla, from New-Orleans, -hound'to St... 
Louis, and. lying near Point*Chico, dated:Oect? 
5--which. is, that the boiler burst on.the 27th. 

of Sept. and killed two menandseverely scald-. 
ed.seven others; and that the yellow fev 

had carried-off the captains mate, pHlet, be 
ard; and seven others, five of whom. wenypase 








































ernment fad ordered Indian col 
to be planted imniediatel y- ‘The.indige cre 








also sufiered pe Ie ; and in, one dist: t. 
country 100, “were lost, but prob 


was, mecerenion! as well as a practical farmer||including cattle and other animals. besides: 





vest had’ p: partially. failed at Maz! na 
nilla, ahd vi il 





my 8 The progress of. the. Cpa ae 
of which.we have afi: : 




























POETRY. 








Sm—A ‘pa ty of friends made en excursion 
up the water a few days since, and the’ day 
was passed in the utmost conviviality. Songs, 







* -” duets, catches, and»glees, &c, alternately re- 
lieved an excellent band, consisting entirely 

© © of wind instruments, and every one seemed 
emulous ta.enliven the joyous scene. After 
a cold co tion, then under the shade of the 

trees in Twic m meadows, some’ 6f the 
Pamused themselves with fishing, which 

si rise to. the; following beautiful address 
2 Aiiglers,” and its native Reply.” Both 


ten on the instant; the first by a 
‘gentlennad ‘of high literary attainments, and 
the latter bya young Etonian. If you can 


find a corner in your valuable miscellany for] 


“th 







sig insertion, they will doubtless afford gra- 
jon to some of your readers, but to none 


han, your humble servant, 
pst, 1822. PISCATOR. 


TO ANGLERS. 
O take away thaf*treacherous hook ! 
Why are the harmless tenants of the brook— 
Secure, poor things, till now among each 
other— 
To be of cold barbarity the sport ? 
Perhaps each fish that from the flood you 
court 
May mourn its parents kind—a sister 
brother! 


Tt makes Humanity, sweet maiden! weep 
To see the wanton sportives of the deep 
Den from the Cee of their silv’ry ° 
bed; 
It makes her sigh to mark the dipping float ~ 
"Phe hidden captive’s agony denote, 
d all its little social comforts fled. 





ep el lovélto see the gudgeon and the bream 

~ ‘Thread the wild mazes of their native stream, 

ro” each thicket stray ; 
I love to see the dacé, in shining pride, 

~* ‘New tush upon thé fierce impetuous tide, 

And now upon the’ tempting surface play. 





we: snot for man to lift his murd’ring arm 
Adkins an artless unoffending swarm— 
To wage unequal combat with a fish. 
So much, believe me, liberty I prize, | | 
© Pd rather on their freedom feast my eyes, 
Eicheag view ‘them nokivg ' on the glutton’s 


i 
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From the Albion. : M) 
*’ TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW 
TIMES, eo W 



















{The fish, perhaps too crafty for the net, 





“When legal Vengeqe Fduies ase to Dexphy to the slaughter drag the bleati 





den ; /On ducks, geese, turkies, fowls, voracious 74 : 
His well-knit limbs, his nerves, his sinews cram ? € Pa 

firm, Why slay the noble ox ?—’tis vila! tis. ' 
Defy not torture better than.a worm : cruel ! : a 


Reptiles are flesh and blood as wellas men. 


Enough for me, if, while I roam at ease, 
And taste, dear Isis! on thy banks, the 
breeze 
That wantons there upon its silken wings ; 
Health’s genial hand her bounty shall bestow, 
And on my cheek impress the vivid glow, 
And all: the. charms the lovely goddess 
brings. 


Farewell, my rod! and to my lines farewell! 
No more shall sports like these my bosom 
swel]— 
No more shall ye to cruelty invoke me. 
Perhaps some fish with patriotic rage may 
burn, 
Perhaps some trout be savage in its turn, 
And, dying for its inj njured brethren, choke 
me! JorDe 
TO J. T. 
IN. HASTY ANSWER TO HIS ADDRESS “ TO 
ANGLERS.”’ 
| like the strain in which you plead the cause 
Of sweet Hemanrrty’s indulgent laws, 
And, hail each finny tribe as sister—bro- 
ther! 
Extend this principle to every dish, 
To flesh, and ‘fowl, as well as toward fish, 
How would men live ?—by eating one ano- 
ther? 


"Tis a fine horse on which you’ve got astride, 
Humaniry’s a pretty horse to ride; 

Faith you may gallop till quite out, of — 
breath : \ 

But 1 confess, my worthy friend J. T. 

Tis an establish’d principle with me, 
Mumanrry would starve a man to death. 


N“ 


Tho? I acknowledge all that you affirm 
In vindication of the writhing worm— 
Thou great ArToRNEY-Generac of the: 


brook !— 
The world in common this example set ; 


~ May grasp temptation = forget the book, 
Why from their native = rel } . 
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The worm : 


&% | gpteel” a Se 





ie 


ows not less pain than does the culpht feel 


oy “ 
. 


t. wtbes; too, on n the banded 





Humanity, sweet maid! would have us ding 
Like prodigals—on pea-shells, with the swine, 
And have for Sunday’s dinner water-grue]? . 


| 


: 


Yet, sympathetic Sir! I’ve little doubt / 
But you can pick a tender bit of trout, 
' Or masticate a perch, a tench, or salmon: 









And tho’ you say the gudgeon, dace, or 
bream er 
You’d rather see amid their native stream— pe 
In vulgar phrase—excuse me, Sir!—tis “y 
gammon ! - 
In fine—I well remember, when a boy— a. 
| Indulged, perhaps, with cherry, damson pie~ - 
The caution was—“ Be sure to take the | In 
stones out :”’ je sally 
So, when I see a tempting show of fish, not 
Hot, tender, smoking, ranged upon my dish, - | Gree 
For fear of being choked—J°ll take the 











F. A. H. 







bones out / 
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Albany Turnips.—it will be seen,by an ad- 9% 
vertisement in Wis paper, that the samples of §  ” 
turnips grown,on the farm of Judge Buel, a few” 
miles from Albany, the culture of which was ff 
particularly described ina letier to the ove aa a cn i 
of the Statesman some days since, have ate = 
length arrived and are now for sale at the ie 
near Washington market. We this morning had ti 
the pleasure of examining the cargo, consist: 
ing of 400 bushels, and can say without exag- : 
geration, that they far exceed in size, fairness, | 9 W 
and beauty any vegetables of the kind we have i : 
ever seen. ‘Of the excellent quality and “fine 7x 
flavour of the turnips raised by Mr.’ Buel wé™ 
have enjoyed a fair opportunity of judging, 7 7 
since for two or three years they were among — 
the vegetables, which crowned ‘the bountiful by 
and lixuriade table of ** mine host on ie hill’ 2 
at Albany. Judge Buel has raised on past | 
o and three thouse 


season between ey d™ = buss ; 
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shels of this vegetable, as asecon 
and, which but. a few, yeats singe, 
fect barren, lying’ waste and overgROw ; 
shrubs. Pind ti 




















Statesitten, November i 4 
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Each volu m tom; 
twelve months, or fifty-two ~ 


N a gem 









‘ Rec with dogs boonies timid hare ? 
Says gentle Sir! now is it not a pity? 


» 
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numbers are issued weekly on Tuesdays A 
e volume commences the first Tuesday ing 







:MS. i Trike DOLLARS PER ANNUM,* | 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
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